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Jacques de Gheyn, Dutch (1565-1629). Three Gypsies. Drawing in pen and dark brown 
ink on tan paper. 225 x 258 mm. 874 x 103% inches. Gift of Tiffany and Margaret Blake 
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NOTES ON SOME RECENTLY ACQUIRED DRAWINGS 


**THREE GYPSIES’’ BY JACQUES DE GHEYN 


During the month of April, visitors to the Art 
Institute will see the most comprehensive exhi- 
bition of Dutch drawings which has ever been 
assembled anywhere. Circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, the exhibi- 
tion includes 147 drawings from five countries, 
selected with profound scholarship and loving 
care by the staff of the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam under the guidance of Dr. J. Q. van 
Regteren Altena. Instead of relying mainly on 
the international fame of the giants of Dutch 
art, such as Jerome Bosch, Lucas van Leyden, 
Rembrandt and Van Gogh, the organizers of the 
exhibition have successfully aimed at a far 
broader scope demonstrating the consistently 
high level of achievement, the wealth of ideas, 
the robust vitality, and the deep and sincere 
humanity of Dutch art throughout the cen- 
turies. Thus the exhibition is an eloquent 
tribute to the genius of the Dutch people. 
Many significant Dutch artists are virtually 
unknown in this country because so few exam- 
ples of their work have come to American col- 
lections. Among these, Jacques de Gheyn (one 
of six.artists represented by more than three 
drawings in the exhibition) is one of the most 
striking personalities. We are fortunate to be 
able to announce that the Art Institute has 
just acquired a highly characteristic drawing of 
De Gheyn’s most mature period, entitled Three 
Gypsies (reproduced on the front cover). 
Jacques de Gheyn, the son of a glass painter 
from Utrecht, was born in Antwerp in 1565. 
Before 1580, the family seems to have returned 
to Utrecht, and a few years later, Jacques studied 


in Haarlem under Hendrick Goltzius, the most 
brilliant engraver of that period. Later he 
worked in Amsterdam, then in Leyden where 
he was close to leading scientists at the uni- 
versity, and finally in The Hague, where he 
died in 1629. 

De Gheyn was a brilliant and prolific en- 
graver and etcher, but his drawings are the most 
fascinating part of his work. It is not only his 
astonishing virtuosity of penmanship that 
makes them fascinating, but rather his intense 
curiosity about life and his acuteness of obser- 
vation. Whether he drew people, horses, mice, 
frogs or plants, he caught the very essence of 
his subject. Magic and witchcraft, especially in 
their human manifestations, also attracted him, 
and we can well imagine his delight as he came 
upon the weird, outlandish figures of the three 
gypsies whom he sketched in our drawing. 
With his younger contemporary, Jacques 
Callot, he shared curiosity and sympathy for 
these nomadic people who have fascinated so 
many later artists. Two of these figures in the 
present drawing, the woman in the center and 
the boy, he used again in a more elaborate 
study from which he also made an engraving, 
called The Fortuneteller. 

De Gheyn was a highly gifted artist of a 
period of transition and rapid change. Brought 
up in the formalism of late sixteenth century 
Mannerism, derived from Italian art, he was 
one of the artists who prepared the ground for 
the realism of the seventeenth century, the 
greatest period of Dutch art. No wonder that 
Rembrandt admired De Gheyn’s drawings. 
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Giambattista Tiepolo. Italian (1696-1770). The Meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek. Drawing in pen and 
brown wash over black chalk, 370 x 510 mm (14% x 20% inches). Carl O. Schniewind Memorial Fund 


A TIEPOLO DRAWING 


The numerous friends of the late Carl O. 
Schniewind may be pleased to know that their 
generosity has enabled the Art Institute to 
purchase a great drawing which he himself 
had hoped to acquire for the collection. It 
is a large-scale composition of ceremonial 
dignity in the manner of 18th century opera 
seria, such as only Giambattista Tiepolo could 
produce. It was Tiepolo who, in the eighteenth 
century, restored to Venetian art some of the 
glory and splendor which it had possessed 
in the sixteenth century. 


The subject of the drawing is the story told 
in Genesis 14. The peoples of Sodom and 
Gomorrah had been defeated in a revolt against 
King Chedorlaomer and his allies. Abraham, 
whose brother Lot had been captured, raised 
an army and overcame the forces of the king. 
He freed the captives and recovered their 
possessions, which he presented to Melchizedek 
and the King of Sodom. In gratitude, the king 
offered them to Abraham. Refusing these 
riches, Abraham found favor with the Lord, 
who granted him his desire for an heir. 
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Tiepolo, the splendid fresco painter, was 
much in demand all over Europe except in 
France, where a rational and restrained taste 
had no use for his exuberant art. His drawings, 
too, were widely known in the eighteenth 
century. Abhorred through most of the nine- 
teenth century, they have been rediscovered 
with great enthusiasm in our time. But until 
recent years, the works of his earlier and 
formative years, that is to say, before 1730, 
have been largely neglected. Most important 
among them are the frescoes which he painted 
in the Palazzo Dolfin in Udine, in 1725/26. 
Few drawings of this period have survived, and 
ours, which made its public debut at the 


Detail from the Tiepolo 


drawing, in actual size 


A DRAWING 


Tiepolo, almost seventy years old, was at work 
decorating the royal palaces of Madrid with 
frescoes when Goya, a wild and mischievous 
youth, moved from Saragossa to the Spanish 
capital. For a beginning painter, the artistic 
climate of Madrid must have been confusing. 
On one side, there was Tiepolo’s baroque 
flamboyance, quite foreign to the Spanish tem- 
perament, and on the other side, there was the 
sleek and cold classicism of the Austrian, 
Anton Raphael Mengs. Spanish painting itself, 
when compared to its greatness in the 17th 
century, had sunk into provincialism. It is not 
surprising, then, that Goya found his destiny 
as an artist slowly, perhaps more slowly than 
any other great artist, because his road to 
greatness was more solitary. The influence of 
Tiepolo is evident at first, but later Goya dis- 
covered Velazquez and Rembrandt and they, 
together with nature itself, became his real 
masters. 

If Goya had died of the long and almost fatal 
illness which befell him in 1793 and left him a 


Tiepolo exhibition in Venice in 1951 (recom- 
mended for the exhibition by Antonio Moras- 
si), must now be considered one of the major 
drawings of that period. In its compositional 
scheme, as well as in the landscape and several 
figures, it is closely related to the Udine 
fresco, Rachel Hiding the Idols. 

The almost violent contrasts of light and 
shade are typical of Tiepolo’s early period. 
There is, as yet, none of the vibrating fluency 
of the brush which is characteristic of the 
later drawings, but this is more than com- 
pensated by the magnificent conception of 
the entire composition, which is worthy of a 
large-scale fresco. 


BY GOYA 


deaf man, he would be known today merely as 
one of Spain’s best portrait painters of the 
eighteenth century, but certainly not as one of 
the most profound and consequential artists of 
all time. This illness marks the turning point 
after which his art attained its unique freedom 
of expression and its philosophical depth of 
content, born of suffering, compassion and 
protests against a corrupt society. From now 
on, drawing became the favorite medium in 
which to express his thoughts. His drawings 
are his diaries, a term which he himself used 
as title for Caprichos, that great set of eighty 
prints which was finished in 1799. All the 
drawings (and we include here the prints 
which are all based on a selected group of draw- 
ings) are concerned with human society, some 
of the earlier ones merely descriptive, but most 
of them commentaries on human frailties, 
follies and vices, superstition and bigotry. 
The Caprichos had by no means exhausted 
Goya’s creative imagination in this field, and 
about 1805 he was at work on a new set of 
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drawings, known as the “Dark Border” set. 
Those that have survived of the set are all 
bordered with brush in black ink and titled by 
the artist in black crayon, and they are all 
numbered. All of them are on the same type of 
sturdy Dutch paper. This is the set to which 
the drawing that has recently been acquired 


by the Art Institute belongs. What a pity 
its immediate neighbors, (numbers 25 through 
29 and 31 through 34), are lost or at least 
unknown at present. Possibly they had a direct 
connection with our drawing. 

The exuberance, radiance and carelessness 
of youth are perfectly expressed here. The 
girl’s stocky build and simple appearance imply 
that she is neither a woman of elegant society 
nor a professional dancer, but rather a young 
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woman of the people. The drawing stands in 
marked contrast to several of this series which 
have to do with the follies of old people. The 
technique of the drawing is typical of Goya’s 
style of this period. The washes range from a 
deep black, applied with very dry ink, to a 
most delicate gray. Some of the highlights 
within the very black areas are scratched into 
the surface of the paper in a most unorthodox 
manner, such as only a great artist would dare. 
The reverse side of the drawing shows a light 
and unfinished sketch of another dancer. 
This is the first Goya drawing to enter the 
Art Institute collection and in view of the 
importance of our collection of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century drawings, we hope that it 
will not be the last one. 
HAROLD JOACHIM 


1 The first detailed study about this set has just been 
published by Eleanor A. Sayre in the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. LVI, no. 305, 1958, 
pp. 117-128. 


Left: Unfinished sketch on the 
reverse of the drawing by Goya 


opposite: Francisco Goya, Spanish (1746- 
1828). Dancing Girl, ““Cuydado con ese paso”’ (Be 
careful with that step). Brush drawing in India 
ink, 263 x 182 mm., 10% x 7% inches (sheet). 
Gift of the Joseph and Helen Regenstein Foun- 
dation. 
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In the year 1095 A.D., the young Japanese priest 
Rydnin gave up the scholarly activities which had 
thus far occupied his adult years for the more 
trying pursuits of a religious recluse. His life in the 
Buddhist precincts of Eizan had been marked by 
zealous study and he was unrivaled in the esoteric 
and exoteric teachings of the faith. The desire to 
attain enlightenment was so strong that for 1,000 
days he had visited the Mudoji Temple to pray with 
all his heart and soul for perfect understanding. Still 
he longed for something more. Specifically, that 
secluded life, where through meditation and prayer 
he felt one might attain the “true enlightenment.” 
Thus it was, at the age of twenty-three, that the 
man who was to found the Yazii Nembutsu sect of 
Buddhism left Eizan for the confinement of a rude 
hut at Ohara. Here he remained for twenty-four 
years, usually seated in an intense state of con- 
templation, denying himself sleep and all forms of 
pleasure, to practice that perfect faith which marks 
great religious leaders. It is with the withdrawal of 
Rydnin to Ohara that a recently acquired Japanese 
scroll in the Art Institute begins. Thereafter, for 
almost forty feet, the history of this remarkable 
scholar-priest unfolds in picture and text. 

One of a set of two recently rediscovered scrolls of 
the Yazi Nembutsu Engi Emaki— illustrated scrolls 
of the history of Yazii Nembutsu—this important 
addition to the Japanese Collection was made 
through the Kate S. Buckingham Fund. The sub- 
ject is usually complete in two scrolls, one giving 
the history of the founder, Rydnin (1072-1132), 
the second illustrating examples in which followers 
of this sect were saved by their faith.' One of the 
finest of several extant versions, the Art Institute 
scroll may date from the early 14th century. 

A distinguishing characteristic of Japanese scroll 
painting is the predominance of “Engi” (origin, 
history) subject matter. Whereas Chinese hand 
scrolls most frequently portray the immensity and 
awesome aspect of nature in panoramic views of 
mountains, streams, rocks, and trees—and, con- 
currently, the relative unimportance of man—the 
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YUZU NEMBUTSU ENGI! EMAKI—ILLUSTRATED 


narrative scrolls of Japan described the nature of 
man in text and picture. Landscape here served only 
as a setting for the story being told, subservient to 
the principal character or characters. The majority 
of the scrolls were made as pictorial records of the 
history of Buddhism: the lives of important priests 
or historical figures, their journeys and campaigns. 
For the more important personages or events, sev- 
eral versions might be painted. At least six different 
scroll works were made on the life of Hénen Shénin 
(1133-1212), founder of the Jodo school of thought, 
and five were devoted to the life and wanderings of 
the revivalist preacher Ippen Shonin (1239-1289). 
Perhaps the most ambitious plans were made for 
the scrolls on Rydnin. It is noted at the end of one 
scroll dated 1381, but known only from its copy in 
the National Museum, Tokyo, that priest Rydchin, 
sixth head of the sect after the founder Rydnin, 
had planned to distribute a copy of the Yaz Nem- 
butsu scroll to each of the sixty-six provinces of 
Japan. It is doubtful that even with the numerous 
priest-painters at his call, Rydchin realized his am- 
bitious plan, but at least twenty different versions of 
the scroll are now extant in Japan. Of this number, 
few are dated. One of the oldest dated scrolls, of 
Shitoku 3 (1383),? is now kept at the Nezu Museum 
in Tokyo, and a note states that it was made after 
the work of Showa 3 (1314). This same date* is 
found at the end of the Cleveland scroll, which, 
with the Art Institute scroll, forms a set. 

An article in the Japanese publication, Kokka,* 
informs us that the Art Institute scroll and its com- 
panion were discovered in Osaka and recognized as 
the set originally in the possession of Kashima 
Seibei. The wealthy Kashima family was still well 
known in the early Meiji era (1868-1911), but its 
fortunes have since declined. Until their rediscovery 
a few years ago, the scrolls were known only from 
copies made in 1825° and housed now in the Tokyo 
National Museum. The copy bears a colophon 
“finished copying, 10th day, 3rd month, 9th year of 
Bunsei [1826], Kaishinsai.”” The copy has added 
interest, for the box which contains the work bears 


certificates written by Kohitsu Rydhan and Sumi- 


Kohitsu was the official art expert or appraiser for 
the Tokugawa, and Sumiyoshi Hirosada is from the 
well known family of Yamato school painters. In 
these certificates, they attribute the painting in the 
Kashima scrolls to Tosa Mitsuaki and the calligraphy 
to the Abbot Késhu of the Ishiyama Temple. Noth- 
ing is known of the painter Mitsuaki, save that 
another scroll, Naomoto Moshibumi E Kotoba, is 
attributed to him.® The calligraphy, too, poses 
problems. The Abbot Koéshu left a number of writ- 
ings, considered authentic works by this priest, done 
in the decade 1360-70. A comparison of these 
writings with the text of the Art Institute scroll 


SCROLLS OF THE HISTORY OF YUZU NEMBUTSU 


yoshi Hirosada in Tenpo 15 (1844). The house of 


reveals a close resemblance in style. However, if 
our scroll is the original work of 1314, the callig- 
raphy would represent a work done when the priest 
was quite a young man. 

Heretofore, the standard work on the Yizi 
Nembutsu has been the dated scrolls of Oei 21 
(1414).? Not only is this work dated, but it lists the 
names of the six artists and twenty calligraphists 
who created it. The property of the Seirydji Temple, 
near Kyoto, the scroll has often been reproduced. 
A comparison of pictures in this and the Art Insti- 
tute scroll reveal almost identical compositions. 
Only in details of architecture and general style of 
painting are there differences. The Art Institute 
scroll is done in simpler, more powerful form, 


Detail. The appearance of Amitabha Buddha to the sleeping priest Ryénin. Yuza Nembutsu Engi. Ink, 
color, and gold on paper, Japanese, XIV Century. Kate S. Buckingham Fund Purchase 


typical of the earlier period, whereas the Seirydji 
scroll of 1414 is more ornately conceived, with a 
richer palette and more extensive use of gold. The 
hut at Ohara, for example, is shown as a rustic struc- 
ture in the Art Institute scroll, while the rendering 
of 1414 portrays a more elegant building. 

To be sure, problems of date and authorship are 
intriguing, and one often wishes that such problems 
could be definitively resolved, but our knowledge at 
present is too scant to say more than that the re- 
cently acquired scroll is of 14th century style; it 
may still not represent the original work of 1314. 
Scholars in Japan and in this country are in agree- 
ment, however, that it is undoubtedly the oldest 
and the best extant example of Yaizi Nembutsu 
Engi. 

It is, after all, upon the quality and artistic merit 
of a work that its position must rest. Certainly 
viewed alone, or compared with other similar scrolls 
of this subject, the scroll under consideration is one 
of the first order. From the quiet opening scene of 
the young priest giving instruction to another priest 
and a youth, through the surging section of heavenly 
hosts appearing to sign Rydnin’s prayer book, to the 
gentle denouement as Saint Rydnin sits the night 
out at Kurama Temple, the skill and inventiveness 
of the artist are evident. 

According to the text,* Rydnin pursued his medi- 
tation and contemplation at Ohara for twenty-four 
years, until one summer day, in his forty-sixth year, 
he fell asleep by the power of Buddha. While he 
slept, Amitabha Buddha appeared to him (Fig. 1) and 
suggested that although his deeds and acts of piety 
were most meritorious, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to achieve the western paradise on these 
alone. Amitabha Buddha then offered a faster and 
more sure method, by means of Enya Nembutsu, or 
Yazii Nembutsu’. 

Saint Rydnin reflected upon the words of Ami- 
tabha Buddha, discarded the doctrine of contem- 
plative self-reliance to which he had so long ad- 
hered, and thereafter, as a believer in the power of 
Yazi Nembutsu, advocated and preached salvation 
solely through the benevolence of Amitabha. He 
mingled once again with people, preaching and 
soliciting prayers to Amitabha, “[From] the Em- 
peror in the highest [Fig. 2], and the common 


people in the lowest; to men and women of the 
street [Fig. 3], to the noble as well as to the hum- 
ble, to the old and young, to everybody, recording 
the names of the followers.” 

A second miracle occurred early one morning 
when there appeared at the saint’s hermitage at 
Ohara a young priest in the prime of life, dressed in 
blue. He announced that he wished to sign his name 
in the book and pledge for Yizii Nembutsu, and, 
having signed, he disappeared. Sensing something 
strange, Rydnin opened the book of pledges, and 
found the following entry: “Humbly pledge one 
hundred prayers with Buddhist invocation, by 
Bishamonten [Guardian of the North], Protector of 
Buddhism of the Kurama Temple, who came in 
order to protect followers of Nembutsu. . . .”” 

One might suppose that with the official backing 
of one such important celestial, Rydnin would have 
been content, and the newly founded sect would 
flourish. Flourish it did, but contentment and self- 
satisfaction were foreign to the aging priest. On the 
fourth day of the fourth month of his final year, he 
visited Kurama Temple, and there he prayed. At 
about the hour of the tiger,"° Bishamonten appeared 
again, as in a vision, and spoke to the saint: “The 
other day, I pledged one hundred repetition of 
prayers . . . like myself, the multitude who protect 
the true law now in the yonder world also pledge 
one hundred prayers each, and have signed their 
names in this book. Pray you add their names to the 
original book.” 

Awaking as from a dream, Ry6nin saw before him 
the incredible list, numbering no less than eighty- 
five, and including not only Buddhist deities, but 
Shinté gods as well. Each distinguished name, along 
with the attendants associated with him, pledged 
one hundred prayers. 

It is in the appearance of these divinities (Fig. 4) 
that the newly acquired scroll reaches its climax. 
Heavenly beings float on billowing clouds or surge 
up from boiling waters; flames dance about the 
heads of some figures, while scarves flutter wildly 
from the costumes of others. There are placid young 
attendants and there are beside them awesome and 
ferocious demon figures. Two benign male figures in 
prayerful attitude emerge from the boiling waters, 
accompanied by ferocious, writhing dragon forms 


Fig.2 


Detail. The Emperor, concealed behind a curtain, signs his name and pledge of 
prayers in Ryodnin’s book 
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(Fig. 5.) There is in this section a great richness of 
color, heightened with gold. Here, the deft brush 
work of the artist is seen at its best. The clouds are 
freely drawn in thin, tenuous lines with a feeling 
for their soft changing forms. The water, too, is the 
work of one who has observed the boiling, surging 
quality of the foaming waves as they crest or crash 
against the rocky shore. Even the faces of the figures 
are handled in an individual, portrait-like manner. 
Elsewhere in the scroll, evidence of the great profi- 
ciency of the artist is found in the variety of tree 
and brush forms. Some trees are leafless, their stark 
branches delineated with cursive crackling brush 
strokes. Others are more gnarled and contorted, 
while some few maples retain their bright red and 
orange foliage. The Japanese convention of cloud 


Detail. Rydnin mingles with the people in the streets, preaching and soliciting prayers to Amitabha 


and mist forms here is used to conceal and reveal: 
important sections are drawn with sharp clarity, 
while surrounding elements of trees and lesser 
buildings dissolve in the shreds of mist. Interspersed 
with the pictures is the explanatory text. From the 
standpoint of consistency and style, there seems 
little doubt that all pictorial elements are by one 
artist. Time has been unusually kind to the scroll, 
for aside from minor breaks and yellowing of the 
paper, the colors are bright and fresh. Indeed, con- 
sidering what must have been a vast output of such 
narrative scrolls, relatively few have survived, and 
only a small number have found their way into 
western collections. The Yazii Nembutsu Engi is a 
notable addition to the Art Institute’s collection of 


Japanese art. 
JACK SEWELL 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


The second scroll of this set is now in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art: 56. 87, The Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Marlatt Collection, The John 
L. Severence Collection, and The Edward L. 
Whittemore Collection. 

Three other examples with early dates, 1384, 
1389, and 1391, are noted only in the written 
records. The Freer Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D. C. has only recently acquired a set of 
Yiizii Nembutsu scrolls which bear the date 
1329. 

Translated by Professor Rikichird Fukui in 
unpublished notes on the Art Institute and 
Cleveland scrolls, as follows: “Written in the 


third year of Showa [1314] in the middle 
month of winter, first third of the month.” 
Kokka, No. 744—45, March-April, 1954. Article 
by Muneshige Narazaki. 

In 1825, the originals were still in the posses- 
sion of the Kashima family. 

Kokka, ibid. Mr. Narazaki points out that there 
are certain stylistic similarities in the two 
scrolls attributed to this artist. 

This version was also carved on wood blocks 
and printed, as was an earlier version of 1390. 
The latter was printed in about 1391, and a 
copy exists in the Dainembutsuji in Osaka. It 


Detail. Appearance of the deities, who have pledged their support to Ryonin and Yuzu Nembutsu Fig.4 
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was seen, along with its painted counterpart, 
by this writer last winter in the Tokyo National 
Museum, where both scrolls were on loan. In 
composition and sequence, they are almost 
identical to the Art Institute scroll. 

A first, and unpublished, translation of the text 
of the Art Institute scroll has been made by 
Dr. Rikichird Fukui. 

Yuzu is generally translated as “circulating” or 
“accommodating” —circulating because the re- 
wards of good deeds do not stop at one place, 
but they go to others as well, and accommodating 
because those who possess something will use 
it to accommodate others. Nembutsu is a prayer to 


10 


Amitabha—the Buddhist invocation Na-mu-a- 
mi-da-butsu. The first two syllables mean to 
submit oneself to; the remaining indicate 
Amitabha Buddha. It is the formula of faith of 
the Pure Land sect, representing the believing 
heart of all beings and Amitabha’s power and 
will to save. Repeated in the hour of death, it 
is believed to open the entrance to the Pure 
Land. 

Now corresponds to two hours, from 4 to 6 a.m. 
The same artist seems to have done several 
sections of the Cleveland scroll, though more 
than one artist seems to have been involved in 
its execution. 


Fig-5 Detail. Two of the heavenly 
hosts, probably Shinto, who 
emerge from the seething 
waters to declare their support 
of Ryonin and his cause 
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TWO ‘“*MODERN’’ PORTRAITS 


Present-day eyes, accustomed to modern Expres- 
sionism, find sympathetic certain aspects of seven- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century art, while often at 
the same time repudiating the eighteenth century, 
with its greater emphasis on elegance and fragility. 
Two canvases recently added to the Art Institute 
collection have overtones reminiscent of the im- 
mediacy frequently found in contemporary paint- 
ing. Both are portraits of men; both are based on 
probing personality interpretations. Though sepa- 
rated by better than two hundred years and by dif- 
ferent national boundaries, these works have enough 
in common to warrant comparison with each other 
and with the art of today. 

Monticelli’s Portrait of M. Rouland was painted 
in France in 1880, while Strozzi’s Bishop comes 
from seventeenth century Italy. In each, low-toned 
color, so subtle as almost to deny the presence of 
color, is accentuated by bold impasto. Both artists 
have depended on richly agitated surfaces—Monti- 
celli’s pitted textures especially calling to mind 
modern painters like Kokoschka and Soutine. One 
can also readily understand why Van Gogh, involved 
as he was with streaking pigment and harassed 
surfaces, admired Monticelli so extravagantly. 

But even more important than external similari- 
ties is kinship of mood. An almost hypnotic in- 
tensity characterizes each painting. Stark realism 
defines M. Rouland who, despite his dark bourgeois 
suit embellished only by the suggestion of an offi- 
cial French decoration, emerges as an authentic 
presence. The comparative scale of his furrowed 
face and over-large hand and arm gives the painting 
an exaggerated perspective, allowing the spectator 
to feel himself closely involved with the sitter. 
Likewise, Strozzi’s Bishop moves out of the picture 
plane with protruding hand and mobile face not 
merely to confront but virtually to embrace the 
onlooker. While the spectator finds himself drawn 
into Monticelli’s composition, he feels in reverse 
that Strozzi has deliberately projected his figure out 
of the canvas. The seventeenth-century painting 


stresses dramatic chiaroscuro typical of Baroque 
compositions; whereas the canvas by Monticelli 
predicts those emotional surface erosions which 
were to become an essential part of modern Ex- 
pressionism. 

Very little is known about either painting. 
Though Strozzi’s portrait seems to be the likeness 
of an actual person, the sitter as yet has not been 
identified. Because of stylistic characteristics the 
picture appears to be a late work, painted after the 
artist had left Genoa to live in Venice, where he 
was undoubtedly influenced by the dashing bra- 
vura of Venetian art. At this time Strozzi executed 
numerous portraits, often painting with greater 
restraint and refinement than characterized his 
earlier work, which occasionally tended toward 
over-ripe color and form. Certain scholars feel that 
The Bishop may have been executed in Genoa some- 
time between 1625-1630, just before the artist 
moved to Venice. Already at this time he had be- 
come an admirer of Venetian art, a school of paint- 
ing which not only influenced him but on which 
he also was to leave his stamp. 

Little more is known about Monticelli’s sitter 
than Strozzi’s Bishop. Records indicate that Stanis- 
las Rouland lived in Marseilles, where he was an 
official on the Board of Public Education from 1860 
to 1885. Monticelli, whose entire life was closely 
associated with his native city of Marseilles, has 
been curiously neglected as one of the nineteenth 
century's most distinguished portrait painters. His 
name is more often associated with romantic féte- 
like garden and park scenes. In this role it is not 
surprising that he, like Strozzi, was an admirer of 
Venetian art. The painting of M. Rouland, a gift 
to the Art Institute from Mr. Grant Pick, is the 
second important portrait by Monticelli to enter 
the museum collection. It now complements the 
likeness of an unknown woman, at one time briefly 
thought to be the artist’s mother. Both portraits are 
late works by Monticelli, and, characteristically, 
are concerned with analytic psychological content. 

KATHARINE KUH 
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Strozzi, Bernardo. Italian (1581-1644). Portrait of a Bishop, about 1630/40. 
Oil on canvas, 5414x393 inches. Alexander A. McKay Fund 


Monticelli, Adolphe. French (1824-1886). Portrait of Stanislas Rouland, 1880. 
Oil on canvas, 471/x33Y inches. Gift of Mr. Grant J. Pick 
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Detail of the two 
Chinese figures 


A MEISSEN CENTERPIECE 


Eighteenth century porcelain figurines and orna- 
ments of many kinds, once a world of their own in 
great European households, are now solitary objets 
dart, scattered throughout museums and collec- 
tions. True, they are much cherished and highly 
valued, but almost forgotten is the manner in which 
they decorated the panels of richly gilt “China” 
cabinets or, as part of an ensemble, graced courtly 
dinner tables. Forgotten, too, is the fact that the 
sculptors of these charming figurines and resplen- 
dent centerpieces frequently began as skilled pastry 
cooks who could transform wax or sugar into mon- 
uments and triumphal arches, gods and heroes, sur- 
rounded by putti, lovely ladies and gallant courtiers. 

The man who, more than any other, was respon- 
sible for the creations of the century of china was 
Augustus the Strong of Saxony (1670-1733). To 
enhance the splendor of his court he induced his 
alchemists (chemists, we would call them today) to 
ferret out the secret shrouding the manufacture of 
the “porcelain” goods imported from the Far East. 
When Johann Friedrich Boettger discovered the 
process, Augustus immediately established a manu- 
factory of porcelain at Meissen in 1710. It was, how- 
ever, speedily apparent that the mere copying of 


Eastern ware would not satisfy his taste, and in the 
search for new ideas and inspiration, it was only 
logical to turn to the silver so abundantly available 
in the King’s superbly stocked “‘Silberkammer.” 
Thus in the early years, Meissen designs for tureens, 
bowls, plateaux, coffee pots and cups were much 
influenced by silver patterns. 

This opulent and, in the true sense of the word, 
brilliant background was characteristic of the court 
of Saxony, but also more or less typical of all the 
great court establishments of the period. With this 
in mind it is easier to appreciate the great porcelain 
centerpiece recently acquired by The Art Institute 
of Chicago. A contemporary drawing shows a scene 
in which such a centerpiece might have been used. 
The occasion was a gala held on September 10, 1719, 
to celebrate the wedding of the Crown Prince of 
Saxony. Dining tables were spread through all the 
reception rooms of the Japanese Palace, the mansion 
which the King intended (but never completed) as 
the setting for his porcelain collection. Already we 
see that Meissen porcelain vases, alternating with 
Dresden silk-woven tapestries in the Chinese man- 
ner, decorate the walls. This, however, was just the 
beginning. The manufactory was still hard at work 
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to meet the King’s growing demands for his palace. 

The present centerpiece (“plateau”, “‘plat de 
ménage’’, ‘‘dormant’’, ‘‘épargne’’) undoubtedly 
formed part of one of the great dinner services 
which Meissen produced between 1737 and 1741 
under the direction of and for the most part 
modelled by the sculptor, Johann Joachim Kaendler 
(1706-1775). During this period Kaendler created 
the “Swan Service” for Count Bruehl (looted and 
scattered during and after World War II), forever 
the glory of the manufactory, as well as at least 
three or four other large dinner services. One of 
these, the Field Marshall Muennich service (1738), 
included a centerpiece rather close to the present 
one, though probably antedating it. The plateau 
(probably produced prior to 1738) is the same, 
though it does not have the ormolu setting. While 


our “basket’’ (‘cock basket” as it is called by the 
trade) differs in a number of ways, Kaendler un- 
doubtedly developed it from the Muennich piece. 
What adds greatly to the stately appearance of the 
plat de ménage is its rich ormolu setting which 
unites the four blocks of the plateau and ingeni- 
ously hides the seam where they join. Tiny cast 
Chinese figures seated on the small bronze platters 
give the setting an appropriate Eastern touch. It is 
not unlikely that the shape and build-up of the 
plateau, including the setting, was influenced by one 
of the famous pieces in the King’s “Green Vault’’, 
the golden coffee set made by J. M. Dinglinger in 
1701 at a fabulous price. Early Kaendler pieces with 
ormolu settings are extremely rare. One which is 
comparable, though earlier in style, is fitted 
(“‘beschlagen”’ is the term used in the documents) 


Centerpiece (Plat de Ménage), porcelain, polychromed and gilt, with ormolu mounts. German, Meissen, 
about 1740, modelled by J. J. Kaendler. Height, 17 inches; width, 26 inches. 
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to a statue of the Madonna (1733) in the State 
Museum, Dresden. It is likely that our centerpiece 
was created sometime between 1738 and 1740. A 
centerpiece very close to ours forms part of the 
Pannwitz Collection, and while this does not have 
the ormolu setting, the plateau is equipped with a 
series of small vessels for condiments. Some of 
such vessels form part of the Untermyer Collection, 
New York. 

Kaendler’s talent as a sculptor and decorator is 
manifest in the way he has composed and fashioned 
the basket. Especially noteworthy are the two 
mighty cocks standing so proudly against the back- 
ground of applied “German flowers” and firmly en- 
folding in their wings the rims of the vessel. The 
special Far Eastern character of the piece is em- 
phasized by a pair of Chinese figures under an ele- 
gantly curved and perforated baldachin, which rise 
out of each side of the basket. 

The exuberant colors with which the basket is 
decorated are keyed to a strong blue and purple-red; 
the plateau is boldly gilded and decorated with so- 
called “Indian flowers”, that is, in the ‘Chinese 
style”. The “Eastern’’ appearance of the plat de 
ménage was heightened when it was set with jars and 
pots (like the plateau in the Pannwitz Collection). 
This undoubtedly emphasized its character as a 
chinoiserie, so much in vogue during certain 


periods of the 18th century. For us, the fact that 
the accessories are now missing does not impair the 
aspect of the centerpiece; possibly these busy little 
jars and pots even obscured the clear architectural 
lines along which Kaendler composed his work. 

At first sight, perhaps, the plat de ménage may 
tend to astonish, because objects of such magnifi- 
cence are extremely rare and seldom seen. However, 
there can be no doubt that admiration will follow, 
both for the extraordinary craftsmanship and the 
true grandeur with which the piece carries the 
strong impact of the baroque. 

HANS HUTH 


REFERENCES: F. H. Hofmann, Das Porzellan, Berlin, 
1932, illustrates the Muennich centerpiece on page 
496. For the Pannwitz piece, see Die Kunstsamm- 
lung von Pannwitz, Munich, 1925, vol. II, no. 273. 
The Dresden Madonna Immaculata appears on 
plate 56 of Meissner Porzellan des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Dresden, 1956. For vessels customarily 
forming part of such centerpieces, see: Yvonne 
Hachenbroch, Meissen... . in the Irwin Untermyer 
Collection, Cambridge, 1956, nos. 131, 147. On 
Kaendler: Helmuth Gréger, Johann Joachim Kaend- 
ler, Hanau, 1956. These books are available in the 
Ryerson Library. 


Gala held in 1719 at the Japanese Palace, Dresden, from an anonymous wash drawing in the Dresden 


State Print collection 
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